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seaward from a straight line across the bay in the part 
nearest the entrance at the first point where the width 
does not exceed ten miles. (2) In the following bays 
where the configuration of the coast and the local cli- 
matic conditions are such that foreign fishermen when 
within the geographic headlands might reasonably and 
bona fide believe themselves on the high seas, the limits 
of exclusion shall be drawn in each case between the 
headlands hereinafter specified as being those at and 
within which such fishermen might be reasonably ex- 
pected to recognize the bay under average conditions. 
For the Baie des Chaleurs, the line from the light at 
Birch Point on Miscou Island to Macquereau Point light ; 
for the Bay of Miramichi, the line from the light at Point 
Escuminac to the light on the eastern point of Tabusintac 
Gully ; for Egmont Bay, in Prince Edward Island, the 
line from the light at Cape Egmont to the light at West 
Point, and off St. Anne Bay, in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, the line from the light at Point Anconi to the 
nearest point on the opposite shore of the mainland. 
For Fortune Bay, in Newfoundland, the line from 
Connaigre Head to the light on the southeasterly end of 
Brunet Island, thence to Fortune Head. For or near the 
following bays, the limits of exclusion shall be three 
marine miles seaward from the following lines, namely : 
For or near Barrington Bay, in Nova Scotia, the line 
from the light on Stoddart Island to the light on the 
south point of Cape Sable, thence to the light at Baccaro 
Point, at Chedabucto and St. Peter's Bay ; the line from 
Cranberry Island light to Green Island light, thence to 
Point Rouge for Mira Bay ; the line from the light on 
the east point of Scatarie Island to the northeasterly 
point of Cape Morien, and at Placentia Bay, in New- 
foundland, the line between from Latine Point on the 
eastern mainland to the most southerly point of Red 
Island, thence by the most southerly point of Merasheen 
Island to the mainland. Long Island and Bryer Island, 
on St. Mary's Bay, in Nova Scotia, shall, for the purpose 
of delimitation, be taken as the coasts of such bays. 

It is understood that nothing in these rules refers either 
to the Bay of Fundy, considered as a whole apart from 
its bays and creeks, or as to the Innocent Passages through 
the Gut of Canso, which were excluded by the agreement 
made by exchange of notes between Mr. Bacon and 
Mr. Bryce, dated February 21, 1909, and March 4, 1909, 
or to Conception Bay, which was provided for by the de- 
cision of the Privy Council in the case of the Direct 
United States Cable Company agent of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Telegraph Company, in which decision the United 
States have acquiesced. 

Question Six. Have the inhabitants of the United 
States the liberty to take fish in the bays, harbors and 
creeks on that part of the southern coast of Newfound- 
land which extends from Cape Race to Rameau Islands, 
or on the western and northern coasts of Newfoundland 
from Cape Race to Quirpon Island, or on the Magdalen 
Islands ? 

Answer. This tribunal is of opinion that American 
inhabitants are entitled to fish in the bays, creeks and 
harbors of the treaty coasts of Newfoundland and the 
Magdalen Islands, and it is so decided and awarded. 

Question Seven. Are the inhabitants of the United 
States, whose vessels resort to the treaty coasts, entitled 
to have, for those vessels when duly authorized by the 



United States on that behalf, the commercial privileges 
on treaty coast accorded by agreement or otherwise to 
United States trading vessels generally ? 

Answer. For these reasons this tribunal is of the 
opinion that the inhabitants of the United States are so 
entitled in so far as concerns this treaty, there being 
nothing in its provisions to disentitle them, provided the 
treaty liberty of fishing and the commercial privileges are 
not exercised concurrently, and it is so decided and 
awarded. 

The decision is signed by the whole tribunal, but 
notice of dissent from the majority report is filed by Luis 
M. Drago with respect to Question Five. 



The United States=Canadian Peace 
Centennial. 

A number of important letters have been received at 
the office of the American Peace Society in response to 
inquiries sent out by the assistant secretary, Dr. J. L. 
Tryon, expressing the most hearty approval of the pro- 
posed celebration of the close of the century of peace 
between the United States and the mother country. 
The letters show a sincere regard in the United States 
for Canada and Great Britain. Some of them speak in 
the warmest terms of appreciation of the Rush-Bagot 
agreement of 1817, which resulted in disarmament on 
the Great Lakes, and has done so much to prevent fric- 
tion and to promote trustful, friendly intercourse between 
us and our northern neighbor. Several of the letters 
emphasize the necessity of making the celebration a 
purely pacific one, and of keeping out of it all military 
display ; and, further, of making it the occasion of the 
conclusion of a treaty of unlimited arbitration between 
Great Britain and the United States. A few of the let- 
ters are given below : 

Hon. Andrew D. White, IX. D., ex-Ambassador, Chair- 
man of the American Delegation to the First 
Hague Conference. 

Keferring to your letter of July 30th, I am especially glad 
to hear from you of the plan for the centennial celebration 
of the Peace of Ghent. From every point of view it seems to 
me wise. We have had much centennial rejoicing over various 
battles ; let us now recall the fact that, despite demagogues 
on both sides, peace has been maintained for one hundred 
years. Surely, anything that reminds us of that great fact 
cannot fail to produce good effects, and one of them would be 
sturdy and spirited resistance to all efforts tending to put an 
end to the era of goodwill which has brought to both the 
countries concerned so many blessings. 

Hon. Richard Olney, ex-Secretary of State. 

The suggestion of a celebration of the making of the 
Treaty of Ghent and of the One Hundred Tears of Peace that 
have followed appeals to me strongly. The celebration should 
be national in character and should be of a nature and on a 
scale commensurate with the great place in the world occupied 
by the English-speaking countries who engage in it. Three 
things about the Treaty of Ghent make it noteworthy and its 
commemoration peculiarly desirable. It ended a war ; it was 
the first step towards a real revival of kindly feeling between 
two great branches of the English race ; and by its exclusion 
of warships from the Great Lakes, it has presented an endur- 
ing object lesson of what two countries peacefully disposed 
may accomplish towards keeping war at a distance. The 
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warship clause of the Treaty has been described as a " self- 
denying ordinance." The description is correct if it is well 
to encourage the fighting spirit by a preparedness for fighting, 
which necessarily acts as a temptation to fight. On the other 
hand, the description is incorrect and the warship clause 
spells not sacrifice, but an enlightened view of self interest if 
peace is the true national policy and is promoted by any expe- 
dient that delays and obstructs hostile outbreaks and gives 
time for passions to cool and reason to reassert itself. 

President Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Your plan for a commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States after the War of 1812 seems to me an excel- 
lent one, and I am not at all sure that the actual anniversary 
of the treaty, that is, December, 1914, would be a bad time 
for it. However, that is an unimportant matter. 

The century of peace along our great frontier of three thou- 
sand miles long is certainly a very notable event in the world's 
history, and there has never, perhaps, been a time within that 
century when the prospects of an indefinite continuance of 
that peace have been brighter than they are at the present day. 

The provision in the treaty forbidding the maintenance of 
naval fleets upon the Great Lakes is in itself a matter that 
deserves commemoration. How many people would have 
expected at the time that the provision would be scrupulously 
observed for a century ! 

I think you are quite right also, as a matter of sentiment 
and policy, in excluding all military forms of demonstration 
from the occasion. One of the things that might be com- 
memorated would be the growth and mutual assistance of our 
educational institutions within that period, and in this the 
universities of the United States and Canada could help. 

Cardinal Gibbons. 

I take great pleasure in concurring with the views of the 
distinguished gentlemen in recommending the commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the treaty of peace which 
was signed between Great Britain and the United States in 
1814. This celebration will not only record a memorable pacific 
event, but it will serve to ratify and consolidate a lasting peace 
between these two great nations. 

And I am persuaded that England and America, by main- 
taining peace among themselves, will, at the same time, be the 
guardians and sentinels of peace and goodwill among the 
nations of the earth. Such now, thank God, is the influence 
and prestige of these two English-speaking nations that few 
powers will venture to plunge into the Sea of Strife so long as 
pur country and England shall say to them, "Peace be still," 
and " Thus far you shall come, and you shall go no further, 
and here you shall break your swelling waves"— of discord. 

His Excellency Eben S. Draper, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

I do approve most heartily of a British-American celebra- 
tion of the one hundred years of peace that have existed 
between our two great nations. 

While it is important for us to maintain friendly relations 
with all nations, it is especially a cause for congratulation 
that our relations with our great neighbor, Canada, which 
forms our northern boundary, should not merely be peaceful, 
but extremely friendly. 

I am anxious that our relations shall not only be peaceful 
and friendly, but grow more intimate as time goes on, and I 
believe that a celebration such as you refer to will help in that 
direction. 

His Excellency A. Pothier, Governor of Rhode Island. 

The idea of the proposed American-Canadian peace celebra- 
tion in 1914 appeals to me as being in the line of establishing 
more intimate relations between the United States and the 
provinces of Great Britain which bound the northern line of 
this country. The historical significance of the celebration is 
certainly noteworthy, but the opportunities for a closer inti- 
macy and a better understanding between the citizens of the 
two countries whose commercial interests are so largely iden- 
tical will, I believe, be widely recognized and taken advantage 
of by the progressive people of both. 



Hon. Richard Bartholdt, M. C, President of the Amer- 
ican Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 

There is in all history no lesson as instructive as is the 
agreement between the United States and Great Britain with 
respect to Canada. 1 he two great countries, ninety-six years 
ago, agreed by treaty to withdraw the soldiers from the 
boundary line between Canada and the United States, to dis- 
mantle the forts and police the lakes by means of a few gun- 
boats on each side armed by one small gun and twenty men 
each. This treaty has been the means of permanent peace 
between Canada and the United States, and to arrange on the 
eve of the third Hague Conference an impressive celebration 
of this historical event is a splendid idea, because it will carry 
the lesson that the peace between all of the other nations 
could be safeguarded in exactly the same manner. I trust 
the centennial will be celebrated in a way worthy of its sig- 
nificance, and may serve as an example in the future so that 
peaceful achievements may be commemorated in preference 
to the triumphs of bloody war. 

Dean Henry Wade Rogers, Yale University Law School. 

I most heartily approve the proposal to celebrate the centen- 
nial anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent in 1914 
and the century of peace which has existed between this 
country and Great Britain. The experience of a hundred 
years has justified the wisdom of that great treaty, and the 
celebration proposed will not only cement the friendship 
which exists between the United States and England, but it 
should also be used to advance the cause of peace between 
the nations of the world. The present policy of this and 
other nations of constructing great Dreadnaughts and wasting 
annually on immense armaments millions of money will lead 
some nations into national bankruptcy if not soon brought to 
an end. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., LL. D., President United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 

As one who was born on the Canadian side of the imaginary 
line which divides the two great nations of North America, 
and yet is a descendant of eight generations of Massachusetts 
ancestors, I rejoice to express my sympathy with the move- 
ment to celebrate the centenary of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The fact that two great nations can live side by side for one 
hundred years without any forts or naval armaments to keep 
the peace is a lesson which ought to be impressed upon the 
whole world; and this celebration will do much to make this 
impression. 

I am sure I can speak for the three and a half millions of 
Christian Endeavorers in the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain, who belong to an organization that stands pre- 
eminently for peace, fellowship and goodwill, when I say 
that, without exception, they, too, will rejoice in the celebra- 
tion of one hundred years of peace. 

Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of 
Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

The simple fact that the United States and Great Britain 
have sustained peace for one hundred years is of great signifi- 
cance and well worthy of recognition. For this has been ac- 
complished through self-restraint and sense of justice on both 
sides. 

A proper observance of the fact will start the two great na- 
tions off for another century more closely bound together than 

ever before. 

■« ♦ »■ 

Humane Teaching and International 
Peace. 

BT CAEL .HEATH, SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL 
PEACE COUNCIL. 

Address at the Sixth British National Peace Congress, 1910. 
EDUCATION RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CON- 
GRESS. 
" Whereas, the aim of national education should be to 
create intelligent, generous and independent citizens, and 
whereas the aim of the militarist party in seeking to capture 
the public secondary school, and to link young boys to the 



